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The Challenge of Labor Shortages ...— 


IN 77 AREAS of vital war production, labor shortages are now acute. Within the next few months the 
number may reach 100. Labor shortages in these areas, however, tell only half the story of WMC’s problem. 
As we are successful in filling labor demands of an already congested area, we make more stringent its 
housing shortages, the strain on community facilities, restaurants, laundries, and other services so necessary 
to a stable and efficient working force. As a consequence recruitment difficulties in the area are aggravated 
by a high rate of turn-over and absenteeism among the war production workers. These manpower short- 


ages, harassing as they may be, are not proof that manpower mobilization has broken down. 


Indeed 


they show thata thorough and unprecedented mobilization has taken place; they indicate also that we should 
take stock of our manpower resources and reserves; that we should examine critically and conscientiously 
our methods and practices of manpower mobilization and utilization. 


Local stabilization plans were a major step in 
that direction. They included emergency restric- 
tions by common consent of all interests concerned. 
The objectives were to get labor, hold it on the job, 
and see that it was used fully and effectively. The 
integrated West Coast Manpower Program—a 
further step—is a system of production urgencies, 
manpower priorities, employment ceilings, and 
controlled referrals, which brings together all the 
individual controls authorized from time to time 
in policy directives adopted by the Management- 
Labor Policy Committee to grapple with problems 
of our tightest labor market areas. 

Success in the days that lie ahead, as in the days 
that are past, depends on the willingness of all 
groups to pull together. There are difficulties, but 
they are not insuperable. What needs to be done 
is part of every man’s burden. No worker or em- 
ployer likes interference with his freedom to do 
exactly as he chooses. What may appear demo- 
cratic from one vantage point may look undemo- 
cratic from another. Nevertheless, a reconcilable 
point of agreement and action must be found where 
all difficulties can be resolved to the advantage of 
the war effort. If management, labor, individuals, 
and communities face the challenge of labor short- 
ages, predisposed to settle them, voluntary man- 
power mobilization cannot fail. What are the 
things that we all must face? 


Reduction of excessive turn-over—This alone will save a 
tremendous number of man-hours. We are taking steps 
through the Bureau of Manpower Utilization and in co- 
operation with other Government agencies to eliminate in- 
plant and community causes of turn-over. Through hiring 
controls under employment stabilization programs, we are 
seeking to check turn-over and keep workers on jobs that 
will best serve the war effort. 

Transfers from less-essential to war jobs—Workers need to 
know and appreciate the significance of such transfers. 
Labor and management can help launch intensified infor- 
mational programs geared to this transfer phase of manpower 
mobilization and local offices of the USES can serve both 
workers and employers through their highly specialized 
knowledge of labor market needs. 

Utilization of all minority groups in local labor supplies—To 
make this a reality, every employer and every labor group 
must give their cooperation unreservedly to the eradication 
of every type of unfair practice that contributes to the 


wasting of manpower. The role of local offices in this phase 
of our problem is to cooperate in the efforts of the Fair 
Employment Practice Committee to enforce the National 
policy of nondiscrimination in war production. 

Increased productivity per worker.—This means better utiliza- 
tion of the present working force and calls for a dynamic 
program in every plant. Economical use of labor should 
be a definite consideration in allocating workers out of a 
scarce supply. Better utilization of workers may be pro- 
ductive of surprising results as one plant has demonstrated. 
With hiring of male “workers halted, the plant in seven 
months jumped its production up 25 percent through im- 
proved utilization techniques. : 

Recruiting workers for hot, heavy, disagreeable and unfavorable 
wage jobs.—We need to persuade workers to take these jobs. 
Wage adjustments may be a factor in doing so, but we must 
not assume it is the only one. Unhealthful and unpleasant 
working conditions contribute in large part to the unde- 
sirability of these jobs. 

Inducing more women to join production for victory.—Conditions 
in plants must be made to attract, not repel women workers. 
There must be an educational program for understanding 
and acceptance of day-care programs—not as a permanent 
social change in our cherished way of life, but as a necessary 
temporary expedient to help win the war with womanpower 
as well as with manpower. We must bring about a greater 
readjustment of community habits to make them more 
compatible with present conditions. Store hours, trans- 
portation schedules, laundry and medical services must be 
made available at times when women can take advantage 
of them without absence from work. 

Distributing war contracts—Withholding of contracts from 
tight labor market areas needs to be understood and ac- 
cepted. We must explain this restriction in terms of a 
remedy for an aggravated condition. 
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Since the over-all manpower problem is but the 
total of local manpower problems, success on a 
local basis must add up to success on a national 
basis. The WMC looks to its local USES offices for 
real leadership in individual communities in recon- 
ciling the problems of labor supply. Understand- 
ing, forbearance, and fair dealing—an expert 
knowledge of labor needs and supply, a singleness of 
purpose in working toward a common goal—these 
are the equipment needed for the job that still 
lies ahead. 


—Pavut V. McNortt, Chairman, War Manpower Commission. 
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Manpower recommendations—48-hour week 
applicable throughout Group I—War Ship- 
ping Administration trains ex-servicemen— 
Government deferments low. 


THE MANAGEMENT-LABOR POLICY COM- 
MITTEE of the War Manpower Commission has 
reported back to the Chairman on an assignment 
given it in July to explore ways and means of meeting 
the Nation’s insistent manpower needs. Declaring 
itself unanimously opposed to the enactment of 
national war service legislation, the committee 
briefly reviewed what WMC has accomplished thus 
far, what corrective steps need to be taken, what is 
needed by way of a program to attain manpower 
objectives through voluntary cooperative action. 

Briefly excerpted, the committee’s conclusions 
are as follows: 


The War Manpower Commission has done much to co- 
ordinate manpower matters. It has sought to enlist the full, 
voluntary, cooperative forces of labor, agriculture and manage- 
ment through the national Management-Labor War Manpower 
Committees. It has decentralized its administration in an 
effort to provide maximum latitude for the local solutions of 
manpower problems. Much progress has been made but it 
is evident that more is needed. The committee recognizes 
that: (1) Manpower still is being wasted through ineffective 
usages in some quarters, through excessively high turnover in 
others, and through restrictive practices in others. (2) Large 
numbers of workers who should do so have not yet transferred 
into work necessary in time of war. (3) Vast unused manpower 
resources of longer hours of work, improved performance of 
workers, and employable women are still available. 

Some groups construe these conditions to mean that the 
voluntary system is failing and that national war service legis- 
lation is necessary. Members of this committee disagree with 
such conclusions . . . they are opposed to national war serv- 
ice legislation in the unanimous belief that compulsion in any 
form, whether by law or by administrative order, does not go 
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to the heart of the problem. They believe that the need goes 
beyond that which can be secured by compulsion. They are 
convinced that: 

1. The American people will provide greater output under 
a voluntary system than under one of compulsion and regimen- 
tation. 

2. The present critical manpower situations are the results of 
dislocation, mal-distribution of contracts, and ineffective man- 
power utilization rather than of inadequate over-all supply 
of labor. 

3. The solution depends upon leadership, coordinated and 
understood plans, and efficient administration, not upon broad- 
ened control and regulation. 

4. Fully effective mobilization and utilization of the national 
manpower will be achieved: 

(a) When all agencies of government concerned with pro- 
curement, production and manpower are administered under 
a coordinated and well understood arrangement in which 
government defines the war needs, enunciates the fundamental 
pelicies or “rules of the game,” confines itself to a minimum 
of control and administrative detail, and provides the maxi- 
mum of real assistance to those who must do the work, namely 
the people of this nation in each community. 

(b) When all of the people understand their personal obli- 
gations as related to the war needs; and know where and when 
to apply their services in such manner as best to aid in the 
war effort. 


On the basis of its exhaustive study of the problem, 
the committee concluded that the WMC’s “wide- 
spread and varied experience with locally developed 
manpower programs under decentralized adminis- 
tration” had set a sound pattern for manpower 
control. Out of these experiences, the report said, 
there has emerged a practical approach that is 
basic to the solution of any critical war manpower 
problem whether it be local or national in character. 
The elements of this approach constitute a basic 
outline of the program this committee believes 
should be used to solve the war manpower needs. 
These elements are: 

1. The facts as to manpower needs and available supply 
must be determined as accurately as is humanly possible. 
The WMC must make these determinations in close coopera- 
tion with Management and Labor of any given area. 

2. The relative urgency for products and services must be 
determined in each local area by the agencies of government 


responsible for procurement and production. Such determina- 
tions must be made as close to the source as possible by local 





representatives of those agencies acting together in close co- 
operation with the local representative of the WMC within 
the framework of national policy. 

3. The relative needs of employers for workers must be 
determined in each area. Such determinations must be made 
by local representatives of the WMC in close cooperation with 
local representatives of procurement and production agencies 
of government with the counsel and advice of the Manage- 
ment-Labor War Manpower Committees. 

4. The causes for failure to meet and maintain required 
employment levels in individual employing establishments 
must be identified, and wherever possible removed. To 
accomplish this the WMC must secure and coordinate the 
full and cooperative efforts of employers, workers, the com- 
munity and other government agencies. 

5. The flow of available manpower must be guided to the 
points where it will contribute most to the war effort. In 
accordance with plans formulated with local Management- 
Labor Manpower Committees, the WMC must guide this flow 
of workers in any given area. 

6. The volume of production allocated to or retained in any 
given area must be balanced with the ability to supply the 
necessary manpower. The coordinated agencies of govern- 
ment responsible for procurement, production and manpower 
should make such allocations. 

7. All of these actions must be based on the initial concep- 
tions that the agencies of government are to serve the people 
by informing them what has to be done, when and where it must 
be done, and that the people of the nation are the ones to 
determine how it shall be done. 


Mr. McNutt praised the Committee’s report de- 
claring that it was on the basis of such vigorous and 
forthright acceptance of responsibility that the solu- 
tion of the manpower problem must depend. He 
pledged vigorous action within the government to 
meet the challenge of the committee for the coordina- 
tion of government programs relating to manpower. 


q As of November 15 the 48-hour week was extended 
to all 77 areas in Group I classification. It is hoped 
through a wider application of the longer work week 
that labor demands can be held down and a more 
effective utilization of labor achieved in our tighten- 
ing labor market. It is to be applied within 30 days 
after an area is classified in Group I and will be con- 
sidered for Group II areas by Regional Manpower 
Directors and Regional Labor-Management Com- 
mittees within 60 days after areas have been so classified. 


{ The War Shipping Administration announces it 
has embarked upon a program to employ and train 
veterans and merchant seamen discharged as a result 
of combat or service disabilities. This is one of the 
first practical plans for the training and hiring under 
Civil Service of ex-servicemen of the present war. 
The men will be trained to work as examiners in 


ship repair yards performing services required in 
connection with inspection, supervision and cost 
control of repairs on American merchant vessels. 


{ A report recently made public by the WMC in 
answer to criticism of government deferment policies 
revealed the following facts: Occupational defer- 
ments granted to government employees for all major 
departments except War, Navy and Maritime Com- 
mission, number 16,094. In the War Department, 
the number is 42,724, in the Navy approximately 
51,000. The over-all total is 109,818 or 3% percent 
of total government employment. Included in the 
Army-Navy figures are all non-military essential 
employees in skilled classifications, such as mechanics, 
machinists, electricians, carpenters, etc., who are on 
replacement schedules. 


{| Dayton, Ohio, had one of those laundry crises 
familiar to many other cities. High on the list of pro- 
posals to relieve tt was incentive pay to laundry 
workers. The plan was approved by the WLB, and 
OWI reports that five workers are now doing what 
nine previously did before. The WMC area director 
in Dayton declared laundry work “‘locally necessary”’ 
and warned employers not to employ laundry workers 
without a statement of availability or referral from 
the USES. In one laundry he found the atmosphere 
stifling. He suggested tearing out a back wall and 
installing a blower, refusing to refer any more workers 
to the laundry until this was done. After installation 
of the blower, turn-over fell to a third. 

In formulating plans for efficient operation, Dayton 
laundries were assisted by an efficiency expert loaned 
by the Army to the WMC. His survey disclosed 
that laundries were operating at only 25 percent 
efficiency. Among means adopted to facilitate 
prompter service were the elimination of fancy 
touches, and of ironing or finishing except for men’s 
shirts and nurses’ uniforms, by asking customers to 
pre-sort their own laundry. The military establish- 
ments near Dayton effected the largest single saving 
of man-hours by eliminating military creases in 
thousands of army shirts. 

Turn-over, which reached a high of 500 percent last 
spring, is now down to approximately 40 precent per 
month. 


PAPER IS RATIONED, TOO 


BECAUSE OF the shortage of newsprint, we have had to reduce 
the number of copies of the Manpower Review by 25 percent. 
We shall therefore appreciate it if you will pass your copy of the 
Review on to as many persons as you can so that everyone may 
have an opportunity of reading it regularly. 
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Utelexation of All Manpower— 
Goal of Local USES Offices 








PRESENTED here are several stories which depict the methods used by USES offices to 
make use of every segment of their local labor supply. A complete picture of the back- 
ground and origins of the drive for full utilization of minority groups may be found in the 
July 1942 issue of the Employment Security Review. 


New York 
Checks 


Discrimination 


e e e By 
EDWARD LAWSON 
Regional Director 
Fair Employment Practice Committee, New York' 


PROCEDURES FOR INTEGRATING minority 
groups into war employment have been in effect 
longer in New York than in any other State. Recently 
a large dental laboratory in New York City placed an 
order with the United States Employment Service for 
girls experienced in its type of work. The first 
referral, a Negro girl, was refused although she was 
clearly qualified. The employer told her bluntly 
that the company did not hire colored people. 

A representative of the USES promptly took up the 
matter with the employer, pointing out service could 
not be rendered on such a discriminatory basis. 
During these discussions, which ended without a 
clear-cut relaxation of the discriminatory specifica- 
tions, it developed that the employer likewise made it 
a practice to refuse to consider Jews for employment 
in his office because, he said, “the other workers, all 
non-Jewish, would object.” Apparently the appli- 
cation blank he used carried the question “religion” 
so there could be no mistake. 

A report was forwarded by the USES to the regional 
office of the Fair Employment Practice Committee. 
A representative of the Committee visited the em- 
ployer and explained that asking the religion of an 
applicant is contrary both to Executive Order 8802 
"VFhe shove estide was written when the FEPC was under the jurisdiction of 
the WMC, 
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and the New York State Law (Mahoney Act). 
The employer agreed to eliminate this question. 

The situation involving the hiring of Negroes was 
discussed at length. The company official admitted 
that his first reaction to the USES refusal to make 
discriminatory referrals had been one of resentment. 
When it was pointed out to him that other firms en- 
gaged in similar work had found Negro employees 
satisfactory, he agreed to give qualified colored 
workers a trial. The USES was notified of his deci- 
sion, and thereupon took great care to include Ne- 
groes among the referrals to the company. Because 
they were qualified workers, they quickly succeeded in 
opening the employer’s eyes to the advantages of an 
open hiring policy. Since then the company’s em- 
ployment of Negro workers has shown steady 
increase. 

On the question of hiring Jewish workers, the em- 
ployer at first maintained that as a matter of fact 
there were a number of Jewish employees in the plant. 
It was only his office force, he said, which was ap- 
parently opposed to the introduction of a Jewish 
worker. Because of this opposition, the employer 
argued, even a highly qualified Jewish worker might 
be made extremely uncomfortable. Further probing 
into this subject disclosed that actually the anti- 
Semitic attitude was possessed by only a single member 
of the office staff. When the employer was made to 
realize that the individual prejudices of workers can 
not be allowed to hinder the fullest utilization of all 
available manpower in the war effort, he agreed that 
Jewish as well as all other applicants deserved, and 
would be granted, equal consideration in the office 
even if it meant the departure of one dissenter. 

In another instance, a well-known paper company 
stipulated in an order to the USES that white workers 
only could be considered for production work on 
carboard boxes. When the employer was told of the 
prohibition against discrimination, he declared that 
he could not consider hiring Negroes because he 
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feared his white workers would walk out. A repre- 
sentative of the USES called upon the employer and 
persuaded him to really try to determine the attitude 
of his workers for himself, since his attitude seemed to 
be based wholly upon assumption. As a result, the 
employer found that his workers actually were not 
opposed to the introduction of Negroes. He there- 
upon agreed to discard his previous policy and to 
accept any qualified workers. A number of Negroes 
have since been placed with the company. 

Occasionally it is necessary to suspend all USES 
service to an employer in an effort to drive home to 
him the necessity of eliminating discrimination in the 
company’s employment policy. This was the case 
with a uniform supply company which insisted that 
it would consider white workers only. When the 
USES interviewed the employer on this point the 
latter insisted that his workers might walk out if 
Negroes were hired and that he could not risk that. 
The USES interviewer pointed out that (1) workers 
who walked out under such circumstances would, 
because of the lack of a proper release, find it difficult 
to secure war jobs elsewhere, and (2) that there was no 
proof that such a walk-out would take place anyway. 
The employer, however, remained adamant. USES 
service to him was suspended. 

Because it cut off the employer’s supply of qualified 


workers, suspension of service brought a revision of 
policy. Within a few days the employer placed 
another order with USES. This time he left it open, 
with no discriminatory stipulations. The USES 
accepted and worked on the open order, at the same 
time bringing the matter to the attention of the Fair 
Employment Practice Committee. The Committee 
kept check on the company until convinced that it 
actually had put its personnel policy into conformity 
with Executive Order 8802. 

Not infrequently encountered are cases like that of 
a brass works which gave the USES an order specify- 
ing white with the “explanation” that the company 
already had one Negro employee and feared that in- 
troduction of a second would interfere with the pro- 
duction of the first. The employer stated that he felt 
the Negro already employed might waste time talking 
with another Negro worker, but would not do so with 
a white employee. The employer pointed to the one 
Negro as proof that he did not discriminate. 

The USES referred the case to the FEPC. An in- 
vestigator visited the company, discussed the matter 
with the owner and explained both the letter and the 
spirit of Executive Order 8802. As a result, the em- 
ployer admitted that his “explanation” was far- 
fetched, and submitted a written statement denoting 

(Continued on page 13) 
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THE OPERATING AGREEMENT between the Committee on Fair Employment Practice and the 
War Manpower Commission which has recently been ratified and distributed to the field should be an 
important step in bringing about more effective utilization of all our manpower. Any agreement at 
the Washington level, however, is not worth much unless it is made a working document by the local 
employment offices. 

The War Manpower Commission and the Fair Employment Practice Committee are in complete 


accord as to the objectives of Executive Order No. 8802. Through this agreement, the work 
of the WMC and the Committee on Fair Employment Practice has been coordinated in the field; there 
should be no duplication or conflict in regard to contacts with employers, labor unions, or training 
agencies. The responsibilities are clearly stated. 

Responsibility for utilization is that of the line organization of the WMC. The Local USES is the 
spear point of any utilization drive in a community, regardless of race, color, or national origin. 

When local USES offices are unable to secure total utilization, the matter will be passed on to the 
Fair Employment Practice Committee—but only after honest, aggressive, and common-sense action has been 
taken by the local offices. The Fair Employment Practice Committee is a cooperating organization, 
established by Executive Order of the President to deal with problems of discrimination. 

In addition to implementing the WMC-FEPC policy, Operating Instruction—Field No. 21 includes 
a clarified definition of discrimination which should serve as a basis for any actions by the War Man- 
power Commission in regard to discriminatory hiring specifications, training requirements, or employ- 
ment practices.—JAMES H. Bonn, Deputy Executive Director, War Manpower Commission. 
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PERSISTENCE, 


Well-known 
No. 8802 


e e@ @ By 
ELEANOR BRADY 
United States Employment Service 
for Maryland 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 8802! The number of the 
Executive Order on Fair Employment Practice is as 
well known to managers of local USES offices as their 
own telephone numbers. This is particularly true of 
war production areas, and Maryland is no exception. 
In fact, because of its geographical location, its influx 
of workers from the South, and the traditions in which 
the lives of many Marylanders are thoroughly steeped, 
the problem of integrating Negro worke1s is perhaps a 
more serious one here than in many other states. 

Successful integration has been accomplished in a 
number of plants, among them two aircraft plants, 
an explosives plant, and also a shipyard. In general, 
this was done less by specific and adroit techniques 
than by steady plugging and persistent attempts to 
persuade, supported by a thorough knowledge of the 
needs of the particular establishment, complete local 
labor market information, and an awareness of hous- 
ing, transportation, and various allied factors affecting 
the labor market. 

Before the company representatives would yield to 
the use of Negro workers in other than the classifica- 
tions in which they were accustomed to hiring them— 
mainly custodial—frequent visits to plant officials 
were necessary. In each case, attention was called 
to Executive Order No. 8802 and our instructions 
regarding it. They were reminded that each Govern- 
ment contract contained a clause on discrimination. 
Moreover, the importance of using local labor rather 
than importing workers into the community to aggra- 
vate housing and transportation shortages was stressed. 
In addition, we pointed to successful use of Negroes. 

When employees raised objection to taking on 
Negro workers employers were advised to call their 
people together and put the facts before them; more 
labor was needed to maintain production but no one 
had been able to supply it. Negroes, however, were 
available for the work, and obviously would have to 
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TACT, YIELD RESULTS 


be hired, if the production line was to be kept moving. 
This worked successfully on several occasions. - 

When Negroes were first brought into the plants it 
was in very small numbers; and as the white workers 
became accustomed to them, the numbers were 
increased and opportunities for skilled training like- 
wise were gradually increased. Extreme care was 
taken in the referrals made while Negroes were 
impressed with the fact that upon their performance 
and behavior, to a large extent, depended their con- 
tinuance in war production work. 


The USES was eventually able to drive home to 
management that it was passing up valuable man- 
power in the hundreds of Negro applicants referred 
from its office each day. “If your needs are in fact 
critical,’ the Employment Service asked, “Show can 
you afford to ignore this source of supply?” Manage- 
ment reflected, then relented, and before long the 
USES was reopening the orders. 


One of the aircraft companies was refusing Negro 
applicants and insisting that the Employment Service 
issue Clearance orders for white workers. Negro man- 
power was available but the company was not using 
it, and it was suggested to the company that it could 
not claim delay in production due to shortage of labor 
when manpower was literally camping on its doorstep. 
Eventually the Negroes were taken on in small num- 
bers and today the company employs over 6,000 of 
them—one-seventh of them skilled workers. 

: Perhaps the most successful example of integration 
was that of an explosives company. Here the critical 
housing situation, coupled with the lack of local white 
labor, were factors used to persuade the company to 
employ Negroes available in or adjacent to the locality. 


‘They now number 25 percent of the pay roll. The 


hiring is done by a separate personnel office with a 
Negro personnel manager and clerical staff, and 
placements are effected in skilled, semiskilled, clerical, 
professional, service, process labor, and unskilled 
jobs. 


There is no single cure-all for the Negro employment 
problem. The integration that has been achieved to 
date has come through the application of a variety 
of techniques. Persistence, patience, and tact have 
combined to make our efforts successful. Nor should 
it be overlooked that increasing labor shortages, as 
war progresses and manpower needs grow, are playing 
a persuasive part in this tasks 
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Cleveland's 
4-Point Strategy 


ee e By 
E. G. YOUNG 


Interviewer, United States Employment Service 
Cleveland, Ohio 


IN CLEVELAND, the Racial Relations Department 
has been successful in recruiting and referring Negro 
applicants to many Cleveland firms and has also 
helped them solve industrial problems arising out of 
the employment of such workers. Here are some 
cases in point: 

A multigraph company asked the Employment 
Service to cooperate in its effort to utilize nonwhites 
prior to the installation of a unit system now in 
operation. The personnel director of this company, 
convinced of the efficacy of using Negro employees, 
had a well outlined plan. At two meetings, attended 
by the company’s supervisors, foremen, superintend- 
ents and union officials, he carefully read the Govern- 
ment contracts awarded to the firm stressing the clause 
included therein on nondiscrimination, without, how- 
ever, any specific reference to the employment of 
Negroes. At a third meeting, the personnel director 
made this suggestion: ‘‘Men, the time will come when 
we will have to employ Negroes. We are doing Gov- 
ernment work, we are at war, and we need the help 
of every individual to supply our armed forces.” 
Again reading the nondiscrimination clause in the 
company’s war contracts, he asked that all objections 
to employment of nonwhites be submitted to his office 
in written form. None were received. 

When the group met again, a definite date was set 
for the employment of Negroes. Asked, ‘““Why the 
sudden rush?” it was pointed out that four depart- 
ments had not been able to get workers even though 
requests for such help had been in for approximately 
two months. The next move of the personnel di- 
rector was to instil in his supervisory staff (over 100 
men) a cooperative spirit toward the acceptance of 
Negro workers and to help to integrate them into 
various departments. To further this plan he dis- 
cussed the Negro problem with the Racial Relations 
Representative of the USES and arranged to have 
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him answer any questions which might lead toward a 
better understanding of the nonwhites. As a result 
of this arrangement many of the supervisors agreed to 
accept Negro workers immediately and others ex- 
pressed a willingness to do so later if the Negroes 
proved satisfactory. An agreement was reached 
which provided for the following: (a) a display of 
posters on bulletin boards, showing Negro and white 
workers operating side by side and other convincing 
information; (b) there would be no large influx of 
Negro workers at any one time; (c) the new workers 
should be preselected; and (d) all questions arising in 
the plant relative to Negroes, which could not be 
solved by management, would be referred to the 
Employment Service. 
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A battery manufacturer is another company using 
USES assistance, not in the integration of Negro 
workers, but in the solution of several problems created 
after their employment. Many attempts to persuade 
this company to use Negroes were made as far back as 
1941. The objections of the company at that time 
were weak; for instance, they believed that Negroes 
were more susceptible to lead poisoning than whites. 
A study, proving the contrary, was made by the 
Racial Relations Department and its findings sub- 
mitted to the company. Unfortunately, the company 
remained unconvinced and undertook to handle its 
own labor supply. When eventually they became 
seriously pinched for labor, they began to hire Negro 
workers indiscriminately at their gate and through 
their employment center with no regard for considered 
integration. Several months later, problems of ab- 
senteeism, tardiness, and turn-over among the workers 
forced them to consult with the Racial Relations 
Advisor of the USES. A meeting attended by the 
works manager, supervisors, personnel director, and 
employment manager, resulted in a 3-day study of 
the plant, a conference with employees, and a check 
of the records. Several suggestions were made, in- 
cluding the employment of a Negro in the personnel 
department. The suggestions were accepted and a 
person is now being considered for the personnel de- 
partment. Negroes are being upgraded and given the 
same opportunities as other employees. 

Under the so-called Unit System new methods of 
persuasion have been successfully used. When a Sec- 


(Continued on page 11) 
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BREAKING DOWN 


Indianapolis 
Uses Varied 
Techniques 


ee e@ @ By 
CHARLES M. HAYES 
Interviewer, United States Employment Service 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


AT THE OUTSET of the defense program, many 
employers refused to hire Negroes because of their 
personal dislikes; some, because they had found some 
Negroes to be unreliable, branded the entire race as 
undependable; while still others refused to employ 
them because of fear that white employees would not 
stand for it, or because they claimed it would be 
necessary to make large expenditures for separate 
working units or sanitary facilities. The methods of 
approach to the solution of these problems were 
many, varied, and different in degree of effectiveness. 

In the Indianapolis Area, the most effective method 
of approach to the problem, the one securing the best 
results with the minimum amount of friction, was 
based on firmness of policy which insisted on no dis- 
crimination or segregation in the plant. As a means 
of breaking down old prejudices, the highest type, 
best trained, and qualified Negro men and women were 
employed in key positions. They were given addi- 
tional and thorough training in the duties and 
responsibilities of their positions in advance of general 
employment of other Negro workers. 

With reference to employment of Negroes and other 
minority groups, the companies holding defense con- 
tracts may be divided into three classes: (1) new 
companies—companies which did not exist prior to 
the outbreak of the present war; (2) companies which 
existed prior to and not as a result of the war, and 
which had no previous experience in the employment 
and use of Negro labor; and (3) those companies 
which existed before the war, and had experience in 
the employment and use of Negro labor. 

The problems confronting the companies in each 
of these various groups were different. Companies of 
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OLD PREJUDICES 
the first group were confronted with the task of select- 
ing and training an efficient staff with the required 
background, character, and special abilities to make 
up a well-rounded organization; making selections 
and training workers of both races on a democratic 
basis in keeping with Executive Order 8802. 

The major problem of any company in the second 
group was that of persuading its officers, personnel 
staff, and employees to accept the innovation of Negro 
workers. This meant the overcoming of deep-seated 
prejudices which required tact, diplomacy, and firm- 
ness. It also demanded recruiting, selecting, and 
training intelligent, cooperative, and efficient Negro 
workers who could fit into the organization with the 
minimum degree of friction. 

Companies of the third group had the problem of 
upgrading and training old workers of both races for 
new jobs, and recruiting and training new workers. 

Representative of companies in Group I is one 
which, in keeping with the letter and spirit of the 
Executive Order, and without coercion, has main- 
tained a sound democratic policy from the very 
beginning. Without segregation or racial friction it 
has employed and trained Negroes to work on skilled, 
semiskilled, and unskilled jobs in its various production 
departments, and as messengers, clerks, typists and 
stenographers in the office. Both Negro men and 
women have been trained to operate the various 
kinds of machines, to inspect and assemble equip- 
ment—each assigned to the position which he or she 
is best fitted to fill. This cooperation has demon- 
strated that men of different races can work side by 
side at machines or in assembly rooms without 
friction, and with mutual confidence and respect for 
the abilities and traditions of the other. 

The recruitment of workers for this concern has 
been done through the office of the United States 
Employment Service. The initial selection and re- 
ferral of Negro workers was placed in the hands of an 
employment interviewer who had wide acquaintance 
and experience with Negroes of all classes in the city, 
with instructions to select 10 outstanding college- 
trained Negro men of the highest type, background, 
and character. They were employed and placed in 
training on various kinds of machines along with white 
trainees who had also been carefully selected, and 
whose respect, confidence, and admiration 'they soon 
gained. This process of selecting and training men 
of the highest type for key positions has continued for 
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more than a year. The concern now has a force of 
highly trained Negroes working in its various de- 
partments. The same process of training Negro 
women is now in operation with similar gratifying 
results. 

Representative of the companies falling into Group 
II is an old and well-established company which had 
not employed Negroes in large numbers until the 
Spring of 1942. A USES interviewer visited the 
Personnel Manager to ascertain the attitude of the 
company toward employing Negroes. The inter- 
viewer learned that the company was not only willing, 
but had made an effort, to recruit Negro labor through 
sources outside of the USES with unsatisfactory re- 
sults. During the course of the interview, it was 
suggested to officials of the company that it was 
possible to obtain many highly trained, skilled, tech- 
nical, and professional Negro men, graduates from 
some of the best schools in the country but without 
industrial experience because the doors of industry 
had been closed to them. As a result of this inter- 
view, one highly trained Negro stenographer was 
employed in the office of the Personnel Manager on 
a trial basis. 


The work and attitude of this stenographer was so 
outstanding that the personnel manager placed orders 
for mechanical and electrical engineers, machine and 
tool designers, mechanical draftsmen, and machinists 
and machine operators. Within the space of a few 
weeks, 2 Negro mechanical and electrical engineers, 
holding Master’s Degrees from Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and Ohio State University were em- 
ployed. Two machine and tool designers, a number 
of machine operators, inspectors, clerks, typists, and 
messengers were also hired. At present this company 
has employed considerably more than 100 Negro 
workers in various departments at activities ranging 
from common labor to progressive work. There has 
been no discrimination or segregation. 

Representative of Group III is a company which 
since long before the present war, has employed large 
numbers of Negro workers throughout its plant in 
skilled and semiskilled jobs and positions of trust. 
No discrimination or segregation is practiced, no 
friction exists between races, and the percentage of 
Negroes employed in this plant is greater than their 
ratio to the total population. 





Cooperative 
Action 


WHEN A LOCAL aircraft plant first swung into 
operation, it hired Negroes only in service capacities; 
our Racial Relations Representative arranged a con- 
ference with the general manager and the personnel 
manager of the concern with regard to the acceptance 
of Negroes in the training school for production work- 
ers. Company officials indicated that hiring policies 
would be determined in the home office and requested 
information which would enable the home office to 
develop hiring patterns similar to those already exist- 
ing in Columbus. The Employment Service was 
asked to indicate the number of Negro men then 
available. Through cooperation with community 
agencies, personnel directors of several major Colum- 
bus firms were encouraged to write the aircraft firm, 
indicating their own favorable experience in the 
employment of Negro men. 

Various community organizations, including the 
Columbus Urban League, Vanguard League, the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
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People, and the local Chamber of Commerce, began 
to apply an aggressive program, and, a few months 
later, Negro men were accepted for in-plant training 
by the aircraft plant. 

Trainees were required to purchase tools as a con- 
dition of factory employment. To make sure that 
lack of funds would not limit the opportunity for 
Negroes, our Racial Relations Representative ar- 
ranged through several Negro community groups for 
a revolving loan fund to finance these purchases. 
Trainees referred in June were taken into the plant in 
August as the first male Negro production workers 
hired by thatcompany. No difficulty was experienced 
by the company, and the Negro labor force has grown 
steadily at this plant. 

In November a male Negro trainee was placed in 
the tool and die department. This was a departure 
from previous placements which had been mainly in 
semiskilled and unskilled production work. Thirty- 
five skilled white men on two shifts walked out and 
stayed out one full day. The Employment Service 
through its Racial Relations Representative, coop- 
erated in a meeting called by CIO leaders, who were 
then preparing for an NLRB election in the plant. 
Negro and white leaders made recommendations to 
the union representatives for inclusion in their 
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negotiations with the company. The matter of the 
walk-out was settled and no other serious disruption 
has occurred because of the employment of Negro 
workers. 

When it was learned that this company’s other 
factories had Negro men in personnel work, this 
policy was brought to the attention of the Columbus 
plant, and a job analysis for a Negro personnel worker 
was prepared by the local USES office. Recommen- 
dations were eventually carried out, resulting in the 
hiring of a Negro personnel worker in January 1943. 

Incidents have occurred and are occurring as a 
result of discriminatory attitudes held by some workers 
in the plant. But both management and labor have 
insisted on democratic principles which augur well 
henceforth for the complete elimination of discrimina- 
tory practices based on factors of race, sex, creed, 
or national origin in this large war establishment.— 
Ratpo E. GABELE, WMC Area Director, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Ability Only 
Requirement 


WE’RE PROUD of our record. Evansville, with a 
Negro population of between 6,000 and 7,000 has a 
total of 2,700 Negro workers employed in war plants 
covered by the ES—270 reporting program. 

The utilization of Negro workers was brought about 
directly through the efforts of the War Manpower 
Commission and a representative of the minority 
group who called on local and home office manage- 
ment of the major war plants as well as on union 
officials of Evansville. He stated that both manage- 
ment and unions were overlooking a valuable source 
of labor by not using Negro workers. 

At the time the contacts were made by the minority 
representative, he was accompanied by a representa- 
tive of the United States Employment Service. 
Explanation of the Form 510 (Report of Discrimina- 
tory Hiring Practices) was held in abeyance, awaiting 
the outcome of negotiations for the use of Negro 
workers. A joint meeting of representatives of all 
top management, unions, National Housing Agency, 
Army Service Forces of Supply, and the USES was 
held. During an afternoon conference and a dinner 
meeting, members were forcibly reminded that unless 
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full utilization of labor supply was effected in Evans- 
ville, there might possibly be a withdrawal of war 
contracts and a delay of the housing program. 

One large ordnance plant has probably made the 
fullest utilization of all Negroes—employing both men 
and women to the fullest extent of their skill as machine 
adjusters, machine operators, inspectors, packers, 
platers, packer nailers, as well as in the service occupa- 
tions. All whose work history shows any background 
of skilled work and whose latent skill is revealed by 
aptitude testing are assigned to work that will utilize 
their highest skill, or given equal opportunities in 
training programs conducted by the plant. 

Another plant, with a smaller total employment of 
colored workers, approximately 450, also uses men and 
women wherever their skill and ability permit and 
promotes them freely and equally on merit. Possibly 
the most skilled job on which they are used is welding 
and quite a number have advanced to the point where 
they have passed the Navy welding test and are classed 
among the most skilled workers in the shipyard. They 
are acceptable to both management and the local 
unions and the only requirement is the ability to do the 
job.—ZaLe Epwarps and FiLora KarseELL, /nter- 
viewers, USES, Evansville, Ind. 








HAVE YOU READ——? 


‘‘Moppets in Men’s Shoes,’’ Coronet, November. 
Boypower, working part-time shifts, comes to the 
rescue of an aircraft plant. 


**Older Workers Are In Demand,’’ Glamor, Novem- 
ber. Tells older worker what types of occupations 
are short of labor, and where to apply for jobs. 


‘*Teamwork Hits the Jackpot,’’ Coronet, October. 
An aircraft manufacturer tells how good personnel 
practices keep production up. 


‘“Show-How: A Revolution in Management,”’ 
How J. I. T. has cut down 
training time, speeded up production. 


**‘We Can Win In 1945,’’ American Magazine, Octo- 
ber. A realistic comparison of our manpower supply 
with that of the Axis powers. Tonic for overcon- 
fidence. 


‘‘Raising a Baby On Shifts,’’ Parents Magazine, 
October. Two women warworkers handle three 
jobs—two war jobs and one child-care job. 


**Pilots in Nailpolish,’’ Pegasus, October. Describes 
the work of women in England’s Air Transport 
Auxiliary. 


‘Could You Take a Part-Time Job?’’ This Week. 
October 31. Tells how women are taking part-time 
jobs, with emphasis on locally needed activities. 








Mexico Helps 
War Effort Of 
Our Railroads 


ee ee e@ By 
ARTHUR W. MOTLEY 
Acting Director, Bureau of Placement 
War Manpower Commission 


“HANDS ACROSS the Border!’ Mexico has trans- 
lated this once meaningless catch-phrase into speedy, 
valuable action by sending hands—over 15,000 pairs 
of them—across the border to our railways for mainte- 
nance-of-way work. These Mexican nationals have 
come to the United States to lend assistance on our 
home front through an agreement reached in April 
1943 between the governments of Mexico and the 
United States (the latter represented by the War 
Manpower Commission). 

The natural primary interest of the War Manpower 
Commission was the securing of unskilled workers to 
fill a very serious shortage of track workers that 
existed with various western railroads. Another and 
equally important interest concerned our relation- 
ships with Mexico. As soon as Mexican workers 
crossed the border, they would actually become wards 
of the United States Government. We would assume 
a responsibility for their welfare until they were 
returned to their homes in Mexico. 

The officials of the Mexican Government, in enter- 
ing into such an agreement, also assumed serious 
responsibilities. Every Mexican national who came 
into our country would expect that he be properly 
provided for and, if he had any cause for dissatisfac- 
tion, his complaint would reach the responsible 
Mexican officials. 

Therefore, every paragraph that went into the 
contract had to be very carefully considered. One of 
the important considerations was that Mexican work- 
ers would receive the same wage rate as that paid to 
domestic workers performing the same type of work 
in the area where the Mexicans were to be employed. 
Another was that there would be a guarantee of 90 
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percent full-time employment during the period of 
the six-months’ contract. Adequate housing and 
proper food were significant factors, as was transpor- 
tation of workers at no expense to them from Mexico 
City to the place of employment and return at the 
completion of the contract. 

The completion of the international contract 
arrangements was the first phase of the program. 
Contracts were then entered into between the War 
Manpower Commission and the various railroads 
which desired to use the Mexican workers. Each 
stipulation and guarantee included in the over-all 
contract had to be incorporated in the contract, so 
that the railroads assumed the same responsibilities 
with respect to the workers as the War Manpower 
Commission had assumed with the Mexican Gov- 
ernment. 

Proper clearances and arrangements had to be made 
with various Government agencies: the Bureau of 
Immigration and Department of Justice for authority 
to bring aliens into the country, the Office of Price 
Administration for ration books, the Office of Defense 
Transportation because of its interest in transporta- 
tion problems, the Farm Security Administration so 
that the recruiting of industrial workers would be 
properly integrated with the recruitment of agri- 
cultural workers, the Public Health Service to conduct 
necessary physical examinations, and the Treasury 
Department on tax problems. 

In order that organized labor would be aware of 
the implications of the program, representatives of 
the Brotherhood of Maintenance-of-Way Employees 
were consulted at regular intervals. 

The two agencies that worked continuously with 
the War Manpower Commission were the State 
Department and the Railroad Retirement Board. All 
arrangements with the Mexican Government were 
made through and with the assistance of the State 
Department and the American Ambassador in Mexico 
City. The Railroad Retirement Board has the re- 
sponsibility of recruiting workers for the railroad 
industry and was given the responsibility of handling 
the recruitment problems in Mexico City. 

Recruitment headquarters were established at the 
“Estadio Nacional” (stadium) in Mexico City in con- 
junction with the Farm Security Administration pro- 
gram. An assembly line provided for selection, 
physical examinations, photographing and _ finger 
printing for immigration purposes, issuance of ration 
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books, and social security account numbers. Train 
schedules were set and approximately 750 workers 
were assigned to each train. The first train load left 
Mexico City on May 13th and by August 19th,'15,342 
Mexicans had left their homeland to accept employ- 
ment in the United States. 

The labor supply available at the stadium each 
morning would have been a source of joy to a manager 
of a local USES office in one of our tight labor 
markets. Each morning there would be upwards of 
8,000 men at the stadium ready to accept assignment 
for either agricultural or industrial employment. 
Workers came from Mexico City and the surrounding 
area, many walking a hundred miles to obtain em- 
ployment in the United States. Indians with their 
blankets thrown over their shoulders were a familiar 
sight in the line of applicants. While there was some 
publicity news of the program traveled mostly by 
word of mouth from one village to another. 

The trains were under the direction of the Railroad 
Retirement Board; train riders were provided both 
by the Railroad Retirement Board and the railroads 
for whom the men had been selected. It was the 
responsibility of these train riders to see that the 
Mexican workers received the proper food and did 
not leave the train. The majority of the workers 
were assigned to railroads in California, Arizona, and 
New Mexico. One trainload only was assigned east 
of the Mississippi to the States of Ohio and Michigan. 

As soon as the men were assigned to their places of 
employment, representatives of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board and thé War Manpower Commission 
began to inspect the housing and food provided for 









the workers. Where conditions were not satisfactory 
the railroad was instructed to correct conditions im- 
mediately. The railroads have shown a most favor- 
able attitude in making the stay of the Mexicans as 
pleasant as possible. In the case of one railroad, 
wood-burning stoves with tops suitable for making 
tortillas were provided (one for each four men), and 
in other cases, the workers were supplied with recipes 
for preparing favorite Mexican dishes. 

The Mexicans have proved to be good workers. 
For instance, absenteesim is only 4 percent.. During 
the first 10 weeks, the men had averaged better than 
$150.00 a month, their combined earnings totalling 
nearly $2,000,000. Ten percent of their earnings is 
deposited in a bank in Mexico so they will have a nest 
egg when they return to Mexico. Up to September 
4, 1943, only 355 Mexican workers had asked to be 
returned to their homeland. Some had found the 
work too difficult, some had not been able to stand 
the heat, others went home for persona] reasons. 

The collaboration of the Mexican Government has 
been a real contribution to our war effort, and the 
workers are proving to be a great help to this country 
in relieving the labor shortage, particularly in the 
railroad industry. It is hoped that when the Mexi- 
cans return to their homes, they will have a very 
favorable impression of our country and will know 
by the treatment which we have accorded them that 
we appreciate to the fullest the significance and 
importance of Mexico as a free country in the brother- 
hood of Nations, and the service which they have 
rendered in keeping open the lines of transportation 
so vital to our war effort. 





(Continued from page 6) 
tional Supervisor finds a company refusing to employ 
Negroes, the Racial Relations Advisor, accompanied 
by either the Sectional Supervisor or the Unit Captain, 
visits the company. Discussions cover the Executive 
Order 8802, the present labor supply, the successful 
utilization of Negroes, and the objections of the em- 
ployer. The supervisory staff is given the responsi- 
bility, as leaders, to integrate Negro workers in the 
staffing pattern. 
kk 

Consistent referral of nonwhites, with periodic visits 
to determine the tenor of the existing labor market 
has resulted in the integration of over 50 Negro women 
in a single company. These cases reveal that 4 factors 
are necessary to secure good mutual relationships 
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between Negro and white employees: (1) Management 
should be unreservedly ‘‘sold’ on Negro workers and 
their use throughout their plants and should not 


restrict Negro workers to unskilled labor. The Negro 


workers should have the same opportunity to advance 
as the white worker; (2) there should be a definite 
plan of approach, and a knowledge of the functions 
of the departments where Negroes will be utilized; 
(3) management should have the wholehearted coop- 
eration of the supervisory staff and of the union, each 
having a knowledge of the Negro as a worker; (4) the 
first group of Negroes should be’ preselected and 
thoroughly acquainted with what is expected of it. 

The whole process should be carried out under the 
supervision of one familiar with the integration of 
minority groups. 





FACTS MAKE FOR 


Four “C's” of 
Interviewin g 


e © e@ By 
WILLIAM A. OCCOMY 
Senior Interviewer, United States Employment 
Service, Chicago, Illinois 


COMPLETENESS—comprehensiveness—celerity— 
care—are four “C’s” which should be followed by 
every review interviewer when facts are being gath- 
ered for use as a basis for granting or denying State- 
ments of Availability since this information may have 
to be speedily analyzed by many persons or groups of 
persons. 

If there is a disagreement between the worker and 
his last employer on whether or not the Statement of 
Availability should be granted, the problem may go 
before a review committee, consisting of the manager 
and one or two other members of the office staff. If 
the information presented in the application for State- 
ment of Availability is complete, pertinent, and ac- 
curate, much valuable time is saved by the review 
committee in analyzing the case and in giving a 
decision. Further, in all probability the determina- 
tion reached will be more in accordance with the 
rules and regulations underlying the granting or deny- 
ing of the statement. 

What has been stated concerning the advantages 
to the review committee of a complete and cogent 
presentation of the applicant’s statement of fact is 
likewise applicable, to even a greater degree, in the 
event of appeals. Most of the members of the appeals 
committees are men actively engaged in other affairs. 
Hence, it is of primary importance that the facts of 
each case be stated clearly, making it possible for these 
members to expend a minimum amount of time in 
reaching fair decisions. 

Although the details of the applicant’s statement, 
such as the name of the last employer, type of work 
performed, hours of work, and duties performed 
should be recorded, paramount importance should be 
given to the facts surrounding the reasons for the 
applicant’s seeking a Statement of Availability. If 
he was discharged, then it would be inconsistent to 
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ACCURATE DECISIONS 
treat his case on the same basis as if he were contend- 
ing that his highest skill was not being fully utilized 
in his present employment. 

In addition to collecting the preliminary factual 
data it is important that the review interviewer recite 
those causes which prompt the applicant to request a 
release. Under ordinary circumstances an applicant 
seeks this request for a Statement of Availability for 
one of five reasons: (1) discharged by the last em- 
ployer; (2) laid off indefinitely or for 7 days or more; 
(3) working conditions below State or Federal stand- 
ards; (4) wages substandard as defined by the War 
Labor Board; (5) undue personal hardship. 

If the applicant claims that he was discharged by 
his most recent employer this fact should be definitely 
established on the basis of a termination slip or by 
consulting that employer. For instance, one worker 
who had an altercation with the foreman about a dif- 
ference of 23 cents in his paycheck was told “‘to go 
home” by that foreman. He applied at the local of- 
fice for a Statement of Availability, but a check with 
the employer disclosed that this employee had not 
been discharged, that the foreman in the plant had no 
authority to discharge anyone and that this worker’s 
name was still being carried on the pay roll. In col- 
lecting information in occurrences like these it is 
necessary to determine whether or not the worker has 
been discharged, whether the discharge was authorized, 
and if discharged, whether the worker can be 
reemployed. 

Cases where the worker states that he has been laid 
off indefinitely or for seven days or more, should be 
verified also. Why was the worker laid off? is the first 
inquiry which the reviewer should make. The worker 
may conclude that he was laid off when in reality he 
was discharged. Although this difference may appear 
insignificant, it does alter the nature of the problem. 

In my experience, more Statements of Availability 
are requested on the basis of compelling undue 
personal hardship than for any other cause. In such 
situations it is imperative that the review interviewer 
probe further into the case than usual because the 
compelling personal reason may in reality turn out 
to be merely a whim. Local office bulletin for 
Illinois, No. 1408, states, “In determining whether the 
worker has compelling reasons for wishing to change 
his employment, there should be considered among 
other pertinent factors, his health and physical capac- 
ity; the health of his immediate family; the degree 
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of risk involved to his safety; the extent to which he is 
adapted to the job, especially if he is a new entrant in 
the industry; his family circumstances; the housing 
and community facilities available; and all other 
personal circumstances of the worker. ... There 
should be considered, among other pertinent factors, 
the commuting distance; the restrictions on the use 
of gasoline and tires; the load on transportation 
facilities; the availability of other work in the same 
industry more conveniently located to the worker’s 
residence; and whether the difficulties encountered by 
the worker are greater than those which are accepted 
by other workers in order to maintain the necessary 
production.” 

One case at hand stated that ‘‘She quit because she 
has a chronic case of acne on her face which she and her 
doctor believe is being aggravated by the dust in her 
place ofemployment. The blemishes first appeared on 
her face about six months ago, but the doctor is of the 
opinion that from the appearance of the blemishes, the 
skin condition first started about 18 months ago. 


A doctor’s statement accompanied this report which 
stated that “This will certify that bearer has been 
under medical care for a chronic skin ailment and has 
been advised to change position of employment.” 

The employer objected to our granting this appli- 
cant a statement, contending “‘that the applicant has 
always had this skin condition and that she is quitting 
for more money.” 

It is apparent that the reviewer in this instance 
might have taken another step, that of requesting 
further proof from the physician as to whether the 
dust had actually caused the acne condition. This 
fact was never clearly established or stated. 

If the interviewer uses his imagination and can 
visualize the review committee and the various appeal 
groups granting or denying a Statement of Availability 
largely on the basis of the facts which he has written 
on the review interviewer’s form, he will be just as 
meticulous and careful as the judge who sifts all 
available evidence before arriving at a decision. 





(Continued from page 4) 
his willingness to accept any qualified worker without 
regard to race, creed, color, or national origin. A 
copy of this statement, sent to the USES, resulted in 
resumption of the service to the company. 

These are individual illustrations. Salient points of 
dozens of similar cases are pretty much the same. 
Very frequently USES managers are able to solve 
such problems locally, often in a matter of a few hours. 

In Lockport, N. Y., for instance, representatives of 
a division of a large motor corporation said that they 
had no wish to discriminate against Negroes, but 
expressed fear that difficulties with the UAW-CIO 
would ensue if Negroes were hired to work in the 
plant. The USES manager called the officers of the 
UAW-CIO, and received assurance that the union 
not only would make no trouble, but on the contrary, 
would aid in the integration of Negroes in the plant. 

In Schenectady, the USES office follows up field 
visits made to secure labor market information for 
ES-270 reports with subsequent conferences on dis- 
crimination with the management of companies 
reporting nonemployment of members of any partic- 
ular minority group. In these contacts failure to 
abide by Executive Order 8802 is pointed out and it 
is suggested that steps be taken promptly to correct 
the situation. This office has also maintained month- 
by-month comparison of employment of members of 
minority groups, these figures being used as determin- 
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ing factors in weighing a company’s claim of critical 
labor shortages. If a company’s report shows no 
reasonable increases in the number of Negroes, Jews, 
etc., hired, its claim of labor shortage is met with the 
suggestion that the remedy is at hand among the 
groups against which it appears the company is dis- 
criminating. Following through on this plan, the 
office then attempts to persuade employers not only to 
hire members of minority-groups but also to place them 
in accordance with their highest qualifications and 
with commensurate pay. It is at this stage that the 
USES policy of refusing service to recalcitrant em- 
ployers is put into effect. The object of this course of 
action is to afford first preference to the cooperating 
plants, leaving the recalcitrants to suffer from labor 
shortages of their own making. Proof of the efficacy 
of this course of action is apparent in the fact that some 
of the discriminating firms soon relaxed their policies 
and placed open orders with the USES. 

There is, of course, considerable room for improve- 
ment in the techniques of this type of activity. But in 
general the development of this form of campaign is a 
great step forward both for the various minority 
groups affected and for the manpower-hungry war 
plants whose managements too frequently complain of 
labor shortages while qualified workers camp on their 
doorstep, seeking only an opportunity to demonstrate 
and use their skill. 
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SHORT-SHIFT LABOR BUTTRESSES MANPOWER STRUCTURE 


America's 
Part-time Pool 


e ee e By 


WILLIAM MIRENGOFF 
Associate Economist 
War Manpower Commission 


REPORTS TO THE War Manpower Commission 
from plants in the major war industries show a growing 
interest in the use of part-time workers. Something 
more than two million of these “pieces of labor” are 
now employed in the United States, most of them in 
trade and service industries. Experience abroad, and 
our own limited experience here, demonstrate the 
practical usefulness of part-time programs in areas 
which have completely exhausted their full-time labor 
supplies. As the labor force approaches its war time 
peak, the large pool of potential part-time workers will 
be increasingly drawn upon to provide additional 
manpower. Moreover, the growing acceptance of 
part-time workers will stimulate the shift of full-time 
workers from non-munitions industries to war produc- 
tion while still maintaining essential civilian services at 
an operating level. The mobilization of part-time 
workers has, therefore, two significant aspects. 


In Great Britain and Germany the exhaustion of 
the labor supplies occurred much sooner and with 
greater severity than in the United States. However, 
it was not until all the full-time labor reserves were 
totally depleted that these countries encouraged the 
recruitment of part-time labor. In both countries 
women with home responsibilities were looked upon 
as the main source of part-time workers. To a lesser 
degree, students, white-collar workers, and even pen- 
sioners were considered a part of this potential labor 
pool. In America, part-time workers may be re- 
cruited from three main sources: (1) students over 14 
years of age (about 8,000,000); (2) housewives with- 
out children and between the ages of 20 to 55 (more 
than 5,000,000); and the collective group of trade, 
service, and government workers (approximately 
18,000,000). However, it is not expected that more 
than a fraction of this reserve will ever be called upon, 
because of our concentration of labor demand ina 
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relatively few centers of war production and the wide 
range of other restricting factors. 


Extent of Part-Time Labor 


Estimates as of May 1943 indicated that there were 
approximately 2 million workers employed, part 
time in our nonagricultural activities; of these, 750,000 
were students and the remainder was comprised 
chiefly of women and otherwise-employed white- 
collar workers. War plants, too, have successfully 
introduced part-time programs. Munitions employ- 
ers are ‘‘feeling their way” through experiments with 
such plans, and all indications point to the continued 
and expanded use of part-time labor. 

By July 1943, 17,000 major war production estab- 
lishments reporting to the War Manpower Commis- 
sion indicated that part-time employment is spread 
widely but very thin. Although most States and 
every major industry employed some part-time 
workers, their total among 15 million workers was 
about 66,000, confined to 3,400 firms. Almost three- 
fourths of these were in labor shortage areas (Groups 
I and II) and although the proportion of part-time to 
all the workers reported in these areas is very small— 
one-half of 1 percent—it is three times greater than 
the proportion reported in the surplus areas. 

These national percentages, however, must not 
obscure the many instances of individual firms and 
industries where part-time workers are a significant 
proportion of total employment. For example, in 
the Lorain-Elyria area in Ohio, part-time workers 
comprise one-fifth of the labor force of 21 reporting 
establishments; while 18 firms in Stockton, Calif., 
report that part-time employees make up 7 percent 
of their personnel. 

Within the manufacturing industries, clothing pro- 
ducers employed the largest proportion of part-time 
labor, more than 9,000 of a total of 313,000 employees. 
The only other manufacturing activity in which part- 
time workers were as much as one percent of the 
total employment was food processing. 

More significant than the manufacturing industries 
in terms of the proportion of part-time workers em- 
ployed are transportation, communication, and other 
public utilities. Telephone and telegraph services 
were using 6,450 of their 247,000 reported employees 
in a part-time capacity. Local railroad, bus, truck- 
ing, and warehouse establishments report that 4,150 
of their 360,000 workers are short-shift employees. 
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The most reluctant users of part-time labor are the 
heavy production industries where the integration of 
part-time shifts is most difficult. In July only 27,400 
out of a total of 9.2 million (less than one-third of 
one percent) of employees in munitions industries 
reporting to WMC were part-time workers. Never- 
theless, it is in this group that experiments in part- 
time programs are under way and _ substantial 
increased use of part-time workers is anticipated. 


Problems of Short-shift Employment 


As with other reserve groups, the introduction of 
part-time workers, (especially in manufacturing in- 
dustries) creates many problems affecting manage- 
ment and part-time labor itself, and involving trade 
unions, the educational system, and social problems 
generally. The attitude of management toward the 
use of part-time workers is similar to that exhibited 
when they were first confronted with the employment 
of women. The introduction of short shifts would, 
they allege, necessitate costly changes and adjust- 
ments; interrupt the flow of work, especially where 
there is more than one shift; entail additional burdens 
such as surveys to determine the occupations suitable 
for part-time work; necessitate rearrangement of 
hours and shifts; require training and supervision of 
part-timers; and greatly increase “paper work’ 
(reporting) because of Federal Social Security Laws, 
Federal and State Wages and Hours Laws, manage- 
ment personnel records, etc. In addition employers 
have expressed the fear that “If we hire some women 
for part-time work, many of our full-time employees 
will want the same arrangements.’’ However, the 
experience of most companies using short shifts 
indicates no ground for this belief. 

Some employers fear that State minimum wage laws 
will impede the employment of part-time workers be- 
cause such workers could not always earn the mini- 
mum required by law. Others when canvassed on 
the possibility of using students on a part-time basis 
expressed apprehension lest there be too much “‘fool- 
ing around.” Nevertheless, in many instances, man- 
agement has expressed a willingness to experiment 
with the part-time program but only after the supply 
of all available full-time workers has been exhausted. 
This attitude is consistent with the policy of the War 
Manpower Commission. 

Reports received from WMC field offices indicate 
that organized labor and full-time workers have on 
the whole accepted part-time employees without ob- 
jection, in some instances actively cooperating in the 
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development of short-shift programs. There are, 
however, certain standards that the unions insist 
upon: all available full-time worker reserves should 
be depleted; conditions of work and wage rates 
should be the same for both full- and part-time 
workers; and part-time labor should not be used as 
a device for eliminating all overtime. Moreover, the 
consensus among those employers who have had ex- 
perience in using part-time labor is that the regular 
staff should be consulted, the need for a part-time 
program made clear, and the cooperation’ of the full- 
time workers enlisted. 

Despite the enthusiasm of students, women and 
white-collar employees, recruitment may be impeded 
unless certain problems such as transportation, are 
first resolved. Part-time workers accept short-shift 
employment because their time is limited. If, there- 
fore, a substantial part of this time must be used in 
travelling to and from work there is little incentive 
to continue a part-time job. Many projected part- 
time programs have not materialized because of such 
transportation factors. Many students, housewives, 
and employed workers accepted part-time work in a 
burst of enthusiasm only to discover later that the 
strain was too great. If physical detriment or deteri- 
oration of school work is to be avoided part-time 
employment should be accepted only if it is found 
practicable in the light of other responsibilities. 


Student Worker Programs 


Many schools, faced with large scale student with- 
drawals and recognizing the need for student labor 
in the war effort, have developed wartime school 
schedules with a view to facilitating part-time work 
and at the same time protecting the full educational 
opportunities of youth. In too many places, however, 
the development of student worker programs has 
lagged behind the movement of students into jobs. 


. As a result many students have taken employment 


under harmful conditions. Schools should therefore 
keep a careful check on the effect of part-time work 
on school performance and where there is a sign of 
excessive strain, the student should be required to 
forego his part-time participation in the war effort. 

Student workers in the past have been found mostly 
in odd jobs or in regular employment in trade and 
service after school hours. This type of student 
employment presents no special problem. However, 
when employment in war production work is contem- 
plated, student-worker programs must be carefully 
developed. The so-called ‘4-4 plan” (4 hours of 
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school—4 hours of work) affords a good example of a 
practical method for making student labor available. 
It was adopted in Torrington, Connecticut, after this 
industrial town, became alarmed at the large numbers 
of young people leaving school to accept jobs at pre- 
mium wages. Factory owners and school authorities 
determined the hours of employment for boys and 
girls 16 years and older and set the shifts at 4 hours on 
school days and 8 hours on Saturday. Safety and 
sanitary measures and rates of pay were agreed upon 
and the school reorganized its academic hours to dove- 
tail with work hours. When employers need part- 
time help, their requirements are made known to the 
school vocational advisor who selects suitable students 
for the work opportunities. 

A similar project, is the “Earn and Learn” plan of 
Junior College of Connecticut at Bridgeport. Stu- 
dent workers recruited under this plan are divided into 
two groups, each group spending half a day in the war 
plant and half a day in college. Thus, two students 
are able to hold down a full-time job. 

Connecticut has a lead over most States in the 
development of student labor plans. The State 
Bureau of Youth Services in cooperation with the 
local school administrators has set up a series of com- 
munity institutes bringing together Parent-Teacher 
Associations, Chambers of Commerce, labor organ- 
izations and farm groups to explore local needs and 
decide what adjustments employers and schools can 
make in order to help in the war effort. 

Another type of “*4—4 plan” has been worked out by 
the Hoover High School at Glendale, California, and 
approved by the Lockheed-Vega Aircraft Company 
and by labor officials. The students spend four 
weeks at the aircraft plant working as drill press 
operators, riveters, and detail assemblers, followed 
by four weeks in the classrooms. The success of this 
plan led to its adoption by the high schools of nearby 
Burbank and Pasadena. 

Then too, part-time work has been stimulated, in 
some war centers, by the fact that high schools are 
overcrowded and have to operate on two shifts to 
accommodate all pupils. The Solar Aircraft Com- 
pany in California found it could profitably use the 
students during their free hours. However, a short- 
age of transportation facilities would render this plan 
impracticable in areas where students must travel 
long distances to school. 
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Women and Employed Worker Reserves 


Women are our most important source of addi- 
tional labor supply and the part-time reserve among 
them has been only slightly tapped. Recruitment 
campaigns indicate that of the nonworking women 
who are willing to enter industry about 40 percent 
are interested only in part-time work. This is espe- 
cially true of women in the older-age brackets. 

Thousands of lawyers, civil servants, business men, 
actors, clerks, and other white collar workers—many 
of them potential short-shift workers—may not be 
prepared to give up long-established positions and 
businesses, but nevertheless are anxious to do some 
part-time war work. In Boston, for instance, the 
office of the USES was swamped by 2,000 men who 
answered an ‘“‘ad”’ of a war producer for part-time 
workers and USES offices throughout the country 
are reporting that they are receiving increasingly 
large numbers of inquiries from employed persons 
interested in short-shift war employment. 

Lawyers, too, have been seeking a part in the war 
effort. Under the slogan “‘Half a Day In Court, Half 
a Day In a War Plant’, 400 Philadelphia lawyers at- 
tended a meeting to discuss part-time work with. rep- 
resentatives of the War Manpower Commission and 
the Civil Service Commission. Municipal judges 
also aided the move by offering to change court hours 
from the customary 10 to 3, toa 9 to1 schedule. The 
Baltimore Bar Association organized a Defense Em- 
ployment Committee which succeeded in placing 
about 50 lawyers in part-time jobs. For 24 hours a 
week these men forget briefs and hearings to concen- 
trate on sub-assemblies. 


Civil servants are another large group who are well 
situated to do part-time work. Firemen, policemen, 
and other public employees frequently have long “‘off- 
periods” during which they can take part-time jobs. 
Bans which forbade such a practice before Pearl 
Harbor have now been lifted. 


Since relatively simple jobs are reserved for part- 
time workers previous experience or training are 
usually unnecessary. However, in some few instances 
such as a critical need for skilled machine operators, 
workers undergo training preparatory to accepting 
part-time work in such skilled jobs. In St. Louis, 
Missouri, vocational training courses for war workers 
are attended by several hundred trainees, including 
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50 teachers, who spend from 100 to 200 hours in 
machine operations, sheet metal work, riveting, or 
woodworking classes. 

Perhaps the most important question to be settled 
by employers who wish to arrange a part-time work 
program is, ‘““What kind of a work shift?” Depending 
upon the nature of the activity and the personal 
problems of individual workers, part-time programs 
have been satisfactorily scheduled on week-ends, on 
alternate days, or in the case of some school programs 
on alternate months. The most popular arrangement 
is the four-hour per day shift. Even under this 
scheme, various arrangements are possible, depending 
upon the type of part-time worker. Students usually 
work four hours after school, some time between 3:00 
and 8:00 p. m. and often eight hours on Saturday. 
Where the school operates on two shifts, the students 
work during their off period. Housewives prefer to 
work between 12:00 and 5:00 p. m., thus eliminating 
the lunch hour and leaving the morning free for shop- 
ping and allowing some time for the dinner meal. 
Employed workers are best adapted to man the 4:00 
p. m. to midnight shift, dividing the eight hours 
between a two-man team. Because most men prefer 
the 4:00 to 8:00 p. m. stint, the team sometimes 
alternates shifts. In the trade and service industries, 
the part-time workers are employed during the peak 
work-load periods. 


x «© * 


The demand for part-time labor appears to be as 
yet extremely small, even in shortage areas. Despite 
the occasional use of part-time workers in war indus- 
tries, on the whole the concentration of part-time 
labor is in the trade and service industries. However, 
the signs are that the use of short shifts in war produc- 
tion will become more marked as the supply of full- 
time labor dwindles. 

Formula for utilizing part-time workers will vary 
from plant to plant and between industries. In 
anticipation, however, of the growing demand for 
these workers the War Manpower Commission can 
take certain steps: (a) determine where the need for 
part-time labor may develop; (b) acquaint employers 
with what other employers are doing in the way of 
using part-time workers; (c) coordinate the activities 
of all Government agencies and private organizations 
concerned jwith the part-time work problem; (d) 
collect information and make it available to parties 
interested in adopting part-time labor programs; (e) 
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set up conditions and standards under which the 
development of part-time programs would be encour- 
aged. 

The last point is extremely important if part-time 
labor is to be used in a way that is consistent with 
effective labor market practices and with the expressed 
policies of Government agencies. Part-time pro- 
grams should be considered on an area basis and 
developed only where the reserve of full-time labor 
has been fully exploited and where such programs 
will not prejudice the maximum use of the full-time 
labor supply. In developing part-time work pro- 
grams, the standards included in the recent joint 
statement of the WMC, the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, and the Children’s Bureau of the Department 
of Labor (see At Press Time, Manpower Review, October 
1943) should be observed. This policy statement 
establishes conditions governing the employment of 
in-school urban youth under 18. 

The principal advantages of part-time work to the 
war effort may be summed up as follows: (a) it allows 
for labor force increases in areas where in-migration 
is undesirable because of crowded housing, transpor- 
tation, and community facilities; (b) helps reduce 
absenteeism among full-timers by reducing excessive 
overtime; (c) makes available women workers with 
valuable experience who left the labor force after 
marriage; (d) occasionally allows women who take 
part-time work to become full-time workers later; (e) 
permits the release of full-time workers to jobs that 
must be done by experienced persons. But most im- 
portant is the direct dual contribution to the war 
effort in that part-time workers not only increase 
manpower in munitions and nonmunitions indus- 
tries but they promote the transfer of full time em- 
ployees from less essential work to war production. 


56 PRISONER OF WAR CAMPS 


MORE THAN 140,000 prisoners of war are now 
held in 56 permanent camps in the U. S., the War 
Department recently reported. The ratio of Ger- 
mans to Italians is approximately three to one. In 
addition to the permanent camps, there are many 
temporary ones set up to house prisoners in areas with 
labor shortages. Agricultural work done by prisoners 
includes harvesting fruit, tomatoes, potatoes, peanuts, 
cotton, sugar beets, and corn. Only a few prisoners 
have escaped and every one of them has been recap- 
tured in a few hours. 
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PART-TIME WORK BOOSTS 
WARTIME MORALE 


PART-TIME WORKERS are an effective addition 
to California’s labor force. They have helped to fill 
the labor gaps in seasonal agriculture, in canning, 
and in other industries to tide us through wartime 
emergencies. Calls for part-time volunteers brought 
responses in proportion as our need was effectively 
presented via newspapers, radio, and community 
organizations. In the 1942 harvest season, for ex- 
ample, it is estimated that well over 50,000 persons 
helped out on a part-time basis on our farms. They 
included grammar and high school, and junior college 
students, women, and a large number of men whose 
regular employment is in nonagricultural pursuits. 

Grapes, apricots, peaches, cherries, prunes, figs, 
apples, and plums, hops, and cotton—all went to 
market with the help of the part-timers. Women also 
worked in the guayule nurseries, some workers 
helped in vegetable and fruit-packing sheds; others 
assisted in dry-yard work. 


Most of the part-timers work only on week ends. 
Students, through arrangement with the schools, 
knocked off from classrooms after a half day and 
worked the other half day. When a crop loss threat- 
ened, schools and business houses closed for a day or 
even two days and made workers available. Women, 
students, and frequently whole family groups spent 
vacations on the farms. 


This effective use of part-time workers especially 
in agriculture involved considerable planning and 
supervision. In the first place farmers had to be 
*‘sold’”’ on the acceptance of inexperienced labor, and 
having accepted the idea they had to come and get the 
workers and transport them to the farms. Moreover, 
since many of the part-time recruits were from the 
city with higher living standards than regular migrant 
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workers suitable housing and sanitary facilities had 
to be provided. 

Supervision greatly improved the utilization of this 
auxiliary labor supply. In some cases supervision 
was undertaken by farmers or group leaders, in some 
cases teachers were hired for the job. 

The workers themselves, despite sore muscles and 
sunburn, enjoyed the experience and the farmers were 
grateful for their assistance, even though output was 
somewhat under the level of experienced workers of 
the past. 

In the canneries and packing sheds, where seasonal 
peaks correspond to those of agriculture, part-timers 
proved equally effective. Where canneries had two 
or three daily shifts part-time workers were used to 
fill out the lines of the night shift. Among the women 
workers were housewives, store clerks, and office 
helpers all of whom worked from 2 to 6 hours a night. 
Business men and male office workers, including city, 
State, and Federal civil service employees, helped with 
unloading and the handling of the produce in the 
plant. Although the canneries deplored the “red 
tape” involved in fingerprinting and the extra em- 
ployment insurance and pay-roll records, they felt it 
was more than offset by the accomplishment of these 
workers. 

A minimum of training was necessary since each 
worker usually was concerned with only one simple 
operation on the line or in the plant. However, both 
women and men found the work to be somewhat of a 
strain. After a full day’s work in another occupation 
they found it difficult to keep up regularity on their 
part-time jobs. For this reason the rate of turn-over 
was unusually high. 

Outside the agricultural and canning industry part- 
timers helped in the solution of labor problems at the 
Ordnance Motor Base in Stockton. Frequently, on 
short notice, workers would be needed because sud- 
den changes in military strategy called for rerouting 
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materials and it was inadvisable to attempt recruit- 
ment of the necessary workers outside the area because 
of a housing shortage and the temporary nature of the 
work. Appeals, therefore, were broadcast to local 
business men and office workers offering them a 
chance to do something that was “a direct aid to the 
war effort.” Workers were rounded up and put 
where needed, group leaders would telephone them 
and they reported to the Base within a few hours. 
On the whole, part-time work involves more physical 
exertion than a worker’s regular occupation. This 
proves stimulating and physically and psychologically 
helpful. Moreover, the handling of vital foods and 
supplies which go in large part directly to the war 
fronts, gives the worker satisfaction; he feels he is 
making a tangible contribution to the war effort. 


‘We can do without tires. We can do without 
coffee and sugar; we can do without any number of 
things. That’s a negative contribution. But, when 
we can push barrels around, load railroad cars, check 
out materials going overseas—and the like—that is a 
positive contribution, and we feel all the better for 
doing it!”—FERN SCNEDER and MARGARET WAKE- 
MAN, USES, Sacramento, Calif. 


‘PART-TIMERS EASE 
HARTFORD PROBLEM 


WHEN WAR CONTRACTS came into the Hartford, 
Connecticut, area in 1940 the labor supply was drained 
very rapidly. Hartford has 13,000 persons employed 
by insurance companies and an equal number em- 
ployed by stores, banks, and other commercial estab- 
lishments. In addition to these workers, there are 
about 3,000 local people employed in State and 
municipal agencies. 


As the labor situation tightened a group of Hartford 
men approached the Director of the United States 
Employment Service, offering their services for part- 
time work in local industries. They wanted to con- 
tribute evening or week-end hours to the war effort 
and thereby reduce the number of incoming workers. 
This in turn would forestall a housing crisis. 2The men 
would be doing a patriotic service and at the same 
time adding to their incomes. 

In due course a group of 40 men met with the 
Director, and members of the local USES staff. There 
was an address by the Director, and discussion by the 
group, after which the men were registered and given 
aptitude tests. Some of them decided to take training 
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at the Trade School. Five, with experience in draft- 
ing, were referred to the engineering division of a 
factory for work on Saturdays. 

Interviewers began immediately to discuss with em- 
ployers the possibility of using part-time workers. 
Concurrently the local office sought the cooperation 
of employers to induce their ‘white collar” workers to 
take part in the plan. Special registration forms were 
furnished on request for use of employees. In addi- 
tion, a letter was written to the Personnel Director of 
each firm outlining the local need for workers and how 
employers could use part-time workers to their ad- 
vantage. Accompanying the letter was a “‘flier’’ for 
bulletin boards. 

War plant employers were at first a little reluctant to 
take part-time workers, fearing it would complicate 
payrolls and increase training burdens. However, 
one large company, with plans to hire 20,000 new 
workers, was prevailed upon to try part-time workers 
on late shifts, 3:45 to 7:45 and 7:45 to 11:45. For this 
split-shift arrangement, it was necessary to select 
‘pairs’ of workers of the same height and with other 
similar characteristics so that no equipment adjust- 
ments would be necessary. There was little difficulty 
in getting people for the second half of this shift but 
somewhat of a problem to find enough to take the 
early shift. It overlapped the regular work hours of 
many, and the conventional dinner hour of others. 
We recruited workers for the early shift from the ranks 
of school teachers, routemen, independent salesmen, 
and housewives who could arrange their household 
schedules suitably. ‘These workers were used on bench 
and machine jobs which required a minimum of skill 
and training. They were paid the usual beginning 
rate with increases after they had served the number 
of hours required by full-time workers for similar 
increases. 

Other plants soon developed plans for part-time 
shifts. Two companies changed from three 8-hour 
shifts, by using part-time workers for an interim 
period from 6:00 to 10:00 p. m. One of these plants 
anticipates an eventual group of 600 on this shift, 
comprised of both men and women, and doing milling, 
simple lathe work, and inspection. 

Several industrial concerns use part-time workers in’ 
their offices. Two companies use key-punch operators 
from one to three evenings each week; one large 
plant uses approximately 100 girl clerks in their 
pay-roll office, three nights each week; a Federal 
office has a group of part-time clerks from 6:00 to 
9:00 p. m.; the Telephone Company recently inau- 
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gurated short shifts from 8:00 to 12:00, 12:00 to 6:00, 
and 6:00 to 10:00, thus giving us a chance to place 
some of the married women who have a few hours 
they can spare without neglecting their families; the 
local hospitals are all using part-time workers in their 
offices and housekeeping departments. A number of 
policemen and firemen prefer the job of taxi driving 
because it does not tie them down to specific hours as 
would factory work, and it also leaves them free to 
return to their posts in case of anemergency. Labora- 
tory workers and draftsmen used in factories were 
recruited through use of the occupational question- 
naire file and by means of pooled interviews. Chem- 
istry teachers have been referred to laboratory jobs. 
To assist the hard-pressed restaurants, the Food 
Department of the State Trade School started a 
course of training for women who would take part- 
time work. These women had to be trained to do 
quantity cooking, large-scale salad and sandwich 
preparation, and in a general knowledge of restaurant 
and cafeteria work. Insurance companies, depart- 
ment stores, and laundries have also used many part- 
time workers. Housewives have been recruited for 
these jobs through general publicity, a voluntary 
registration program which was conducted in con- 
junction with registering for ration books, and a 
special recruitment campaign. 

A special campaign initiated early in the spring to 
corral the services of school teachers during the 
summer months, was worked out in cooperation with 
the State Teachers Association. Registration cards 
were sent to the schools and when filled out by the 
applicant the cards returned to the local office. Apti- 
tude and dexterity tests were used to identify a 
teacher’s talents. During the school year 122 teachers 
applied, 78 were placed on part-time jobs and many 
of these took full-time work during the summer 
months. 

All in all part-time workers are making a valuable 
contribution to the war effort—Marvis WELCH, 
Supervising Interviewer, Applicant Relations, USES, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


WORK EXPERIENCE 
PROGRAM FOR YOUTH 


ORIGINALLY the work experience program in 
San Diego was inaugurated to alleviate the employ- 
ment difficulties of merchants who were losing help 
to the local defense industries. But as the demand for 
workers became greater in this critical area, the defense 
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plants, too, came to realize that here was a good source 
of labor not to be overlooked. Now the plants have a 
steady influx of 16-year olds to jobs on their lines. 


What do we mean by “work experience”? It means 
the participation of in-school youth in work activ- 
ities—for credit; in other words, they go to school for 
four hours and they work four hours each day. This is 
in accordance with California’s labor laws which limit 
a combined school-work schedule to a total of eight 
hours for youth under 18. 


After the student arranges his work experience 
program with his school counselor, he must get his 
parents’ approval and then secure a Work Permit 
from the school authorities. After he starts working, 
the school counselor checks periodically with the 
employer on such things as attendance, attitude toward 
work, and the quantity and quality of performance on 
the job. These factors are used as a basis for grading 
the student worker. If he receives a passing grade, 
a unit of credit is granted for a specified number of 
hours of work. If, at any time, his attendance is 
poor or his work drops below standard, the student is 
dismissed and he returns to full-time class attendance. 

Under a program of this type students can complete 
their high school education and at the same time con- 
tribute to victory. Moreover, with earnings they 
can purchase bonds which in the future can be used 
to further their education. 


Jobs in aircraft are confined to boys of 16 and over, 
while girls of like age are allocated to essential jobs 
which they can perform and which conform to State 
and Federal regulations. 


Solicitation of job orders and referrals of students 
are made by a USES interviewer who works directly 
with the schools and the Department of Work Permits. 
At the close of the last school term over 300 boys had 
been placed at Consolidated Aircraft through the 
Work Experience Program. Many more joined the 
work force during the summer vacation and continued 
to work under the Work Experience Program when 
they resumed school in the fall. There are also better 
than 1,000 students taking advantage of this program 
in various other essential activities where they can be 
legally employed. 

The local Work Experience Council, composed of 
members of the city school system, employers, union 
representatives, and a representative of the United 
States Employment Service, meets periodically to 
discuss ways of improving the program.—JAMEs 
McCarthy, Interviewer, USES, San Diego, Calif. 
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WHAT ABOUT WMC EMPLOYEES NOW IN THE SERVICE ? 


THOUSANDS of men and women for our armed forces have been drawn from the United States Employ- 
ment Service and other offices of the War Manpower Commission. A certain number will probably elect 
not to return, but a large number have already signified their intention to continue in the field of employ- 
ment service. Perhaps indicative of the thinking of this latter group is the following letter received from a 


former USES employee now in the Army: 


We are all concerned with winning this war. Part of 
winning the war, it is generally conceded, is the reasonable 
assurance of a lasting and sound peace—for the world and 
all its people. An important aspect of that peace will be 
effective employment programs. 

While I have continued my five years of Employment 
Service experience with assignments in Army Classification, 
I look forward to a resumption of related civilian duties 
with some misgivings. 

Will it be difficult for the veterans and the nonveterans in 
USES to form a unified working organization? How wide 
will be the gap between our two major kinds of experience 
for “duration plus six?” How will the gap be bridged? 
How long will it take? What can be done now and along 
the way to make the operation less painful? How can we 
benefit from the experiences, good and bad, of public and 
private employment organizations after the last war? 

One answer might be an intensive reinduction training 
program for the men and women returning from the Armed 
Services. While group training would save time and effort, 
sporadic and uneven demobilization may make such group 
training impossible. The reinduction training program will 
probably concern itself, not only with problems in the re- 
employment of veterans, but with the counseling, training, 
and placement of industrial workers following demobiliza- 
tion. It will also have to devote considerable time bringing 
us up-to-date on what has happened in Employment Ser- 
vice during our absence. The establishment of a common 
experience through the sharing of information will be criti- 
cally important. 

I, and others along with me, will want to know later: 
What are you doing? What problems confront you and 
how are you meeting them? Who are the people who 
matter—not only the leaders, but the important followers 
as well? What changes are taking place, have taken place, 
in procedures, policies, principles? Why? How well do 
they work? We will want to know what the better thinkers 
in Employment Service have been thinking and doing. 
What books, pamphlets, articles published in our field re- 
cently are worth reading? 

Have there been any good staff meetings or conferences 
lately? Who said what—how? 

There is an obvious need for the preparation and distri- 
bution (on a quarterly basis, if not more frequently) of a 
good digest for USES personnel in the armed forces. Such 
a digest could keep us informed now and would provide a 
basic text for our post-war training. 


A very good start might be made by mailing copies of the 
Manpower Review regularly to all USES on military leave. 
(I read mine avidly and forward it to friends who are happy 
to get it.) State headquarters might issue their own “Shouse 
organs,”’ extending subscription lists for existing publications 
or starting new special issues for soldier, sailor, marine inter- 
viewers who may or may not be doing related work at war. 
(Don’t ask us if we want to receive copies and then delay or 
fail to send them!) Large local offices or regional head- 
quarters might distribute simply produced news letters. 
We don’t look for typographically artistic masterpieces; we 
want information, together with large and small talk. 

Other service men and women may have other ideas 
about what they want in the way of current and future 
information and training. They may even have ideas about 
USES functions and operations; ideas on how to incorporate 
sound Army and Navy techniques (and there are many) 
into civilian operations. Perhaps the first step to be taken is 
an open letter to USES personnel in the Armed Services, 
inviting them to raise questions and make comments about 
USES yesterday, today, and tomorrow. These questions 
and comments might furnish considerable editorial material 
and/or guidance for Federal, State, and local publications 
and might provide a point of departure for our thinking 
about the post-war training needs of USES personnel. Such 
a letter would show us that you care about what we think 
now and how we will fit in later. For we do not want to 
forget or be forgotten.—MortTimer Karpp, CPL, Cadre 
Stars 3204 SCSU (on leave from USES for New York). 
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This letter prompts us to make the following 
suggestions: 

1. We’d like to publish in the Review local office 
plans or ideas concerning the readjustment of per- 
sonnel who have been with the armed forces and 
who expect to return to the USES. 

2. Absent personnel could be kept in touch with 
new developments by staff publications now being 
issued by State or Regional offices. 

3. The Manpower Review has a limited number of 
subscriptions which it will gladly make available 
to such personnel. Norte: The request should come 
from the serviceman himself, and must include his perma- 
nent mailing address in the armed forces. 


-%,, 














CONTROLLED REFERRAL DEFINED AT CHICAGO CONFERENCE 


A THREE-DAY CONFERENCE held at 
Chicago late in October and attended by op- 
erating officials from all regions, dealt with 
divers problems encountered in controlled re- 
ferral programs. 


Complete agreement was arrived at in regard 
to major aspects of controlled referral programs. 
A ‘Work-book on Controlled Referral’? con- 
taining agreements reached at the conference 
and existing policy on controlled referral is to 
be published shortly. 


The conference defined ‘‘controlled referral’’ 
as follows: 


“Controlled referral is a requirement that 
workers secure jobs and that employers hire 
workers only upon referral by, and in accord- 
ance with, arrangements with the United 
States Employment Service.” 


Other important points agreed to at the 
conference were the following: 


1. Controlled referral is only one aspect of a 
broad War Manpower Commission program 
and should not be installed except in relation- 
ship to other aspects of the program. 


2. Controlled referral programs should be 


installed only after other aspects of the WMC 
program have been effectively developed, 

3. Insofar as possible, complete understand- 
ing of local controlled referral programs should 
be secured from Management-Labor Advisory 
Committee in the local community and insofar 
as possible their acceptance of the plan should 
be required. 

4. Type of controlled referral program to be 
developed should be influenced by a realistic 
analysis of the labor market conditions in the 
community. 

Other points agreed to at the conference re- 
lated to the development of a flexible blue 
print for the installation of a controlled referral 
plan; a better understanding as to the relation- 
ships of the Production Urgency and Manpower 
Priorities Committees with the agreement that 
Manpower Priorities Committees would be 
developed as far as feasible in all Group I and 
Group II areas in which there were diversified 
industries; agreement on policy regarding re- 
ferral of w s, penalties, etc.; program for 
use of other hiring channels; methods of secur- 
ing compliance and finally necessary steps in 
tightening up regional administration. 
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